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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 
concerning recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 
is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 
reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertaining 
to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 
chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 
without verification or evaluation of the material presented. The publi- 
cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

This document may be reproduced in part or whole without 


request for specific permission. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Canadian Tripartite Mission Re- 
rts on Europe. The Canadian La- 
bour- Management-Government Mission 
to Europe, which visited Sweden, Hol- 
land, Germany, France, 8elgium, and 
England in summer 1962, reported to 
the National Productivity Council 
that it was impressed by the cooper- 
ation between labor and management 
in the countries visited and their 
consultations, with each other and 
with their Governments, on the na- 
tional economic development. At the 
national level, according to the re- 
port, consultations are carried out 
through joint councils or other 
bodies whose labor and management 





members represent these two major 
economic interest groups. The dis- 
cussions at the national level may 


center around wage questions, social 
and economic development, including 
productivity, and domestic and for- 
eign business conditions, and may 
lay the groundwork for subsequent 
wage negotiations and establishment 
of economic and social policy. 


In a number of the countries, 
labor and management also undertake 
joint research projects, including 
assessments of the economic situ- 
ation for possible future develop- 
ments. At industry and plant levels, 
Consultation and cooperation are 
ahieved through joint councils and 


committees. Although the parties 
Concerned seek to protect their own 
interests, the report states a de- 


sire exists to temper self-interest 








in favor of those measures that are 
obviously necessary to achieve the 
social and economic objectives of 
the country. 


Among the major observations 
made by the Mission is the wide- 
spread acceptance of the necessity 
for some form of economic planning. 
It aims to determine the growth rate; 
the impact of a potentially faster 
growth rate on matters such as ex- 
ports, balance of payments, savings, 
investment, manpower, and the larger 
industrial sectors; and the ob- 
stacles to growth and the policies 
required to reduce such obstacles. 
As a rule, this examination is per- 
formed by a special Government-ap- 
pointed tripartite (labor, manage- 
ment, Government) body. The Mission 
found, moreover, that in all the 
countries, one or more Government 
agencies disseminate information spe- 
cifically intended for use in analy- 
ses of industrial expansion, wage 
and pricing policy, trade matters, 
and other’ social and economic 
trends. 


Central labor and employers’ or- 
ganizations are generally accepted 
as the official spokesmen for their 
groups. In some countries, one 
single confederation speaks for all 
Organizations of employers on mat- 
ters of common interest. In other 
countries, two central employers’ 
confederations exist; one dealing 
with labor relations and social mat- 
ters, the other with general busi- 
ness and technical problems. Indus- 
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trywide bargaining without direct 
governmental control was found to be 
characteristic of all countries with 
the sole exception of the Nether- 
lands, where the Government exer- 
cises a measure of control over 
wages. Collective agreements are 
frequently extended to cover all 
workers in an industry, whether they 
are union members or not. 


According to the report, 
changes in productivity in the na- 
tion as a whole rather than in spe- 
cific industries: are accepted by 
both labor and management as being 
one of the major criteria for wage 
determination. In most countries, 
both parties generally feel that it 
would be unwise to tie wages solely 
to productivity increases on an in- 
dustry basis. 


In view of the need to foster 
high levels of employment and to in- 
crease the rate of economic growth 
in Canada, the Mission recommended 
that the National Productivity Coun- 
cil should bring together represen 
tatives of Government, management, 
and labor to study its report and to 
explore measures for dealing with 
these problems.--Report of the La- 
bour-Management-Government Mission 
to Europe to the National Produc- 
tivity Council. 


AUSTRIA 


Increased Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation of Organized Labor. The 








new Austrian parliament (Natfonalrat), 


elected in November 1962, includes 
89 trade unionists, 7 more than in 
the previous parliament, and exceed- 
ing a majority of the 165 members. 
Forty-seven of the members are of- 





ficials of trade unions, works coun- 


cils, or chambers of labor; among 
them is Franz Olah, the president of 
the Austrian Trade Union Federation 
(ATUF). According to the ATUF, 
trade union officials will chair 4 
of the 20 standing parliamentary com 
mittees: Social Administration, Na- 
tionalized Industries, Transporta- 
tion and Electric Power, and Justice, 
--U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 





Nationwide Leave Standards 
Established. The Federal Republic 





of Germany has joined other European 
countries in regulating annual leave 
by national law. The new Federal 
Leave Law (S3undesurlaubsgesets), 
which became effective on January l, 
1963, conferred upon all adult wage 
and salary earners the right to paid 
annual leave of 15 working days. & 
ployees, under 18 years of age con- 
tinue to be entitled to annual leave 
of 24 working days, under the 1960 
Law onthe Protection of Juvenile 
Labor (Jugendarbeitsschutzgesetz), 
and young mineworkers continue to be 
eligible for 28 working days of 
annual leave. 


Prior to the enactment of the 
Federal Leave Law, paid recreational 
leave for adult employees was regu- 
lated by state law, now superseded 
by the new federal statute. As with 
the new federal legislation, the var 
fous state laws calculated the leave 
by working rather than calendar days, 
but provided only for annual leave 
of 12 dayse The old conflict of 
opinion as to whether Saturdays off 
under a 5-day week should be charged 


against the leave is now resolved by 


the provision in the new federal lav 
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that the term "working days" in- 
clude all calendar days except Sun- 
days and legal holidays. 


The provisions of the new fed- 
eral statute, as those of the old 
state laws, fix only minimum stand- 
ards. They do not preclude indivi- 
dual or collective agreements provid- 
ing more favorable annual leave priv- 
ileges. Nearly all collective mas- 
ter agreements have made use of 
this opportunity to supplement the 
statutory provisions. 


A Federal Labor Ministry study 
of annual leave provisions in collec- 
tive agreements, first made in 1961, 
showed that 38 percent of the male 
and 24 percent of the female em- 
ployees covered by the agreements re- 
ceived an annual leave of 18 or more 
working days. About 40 percent of 
all collective agreements surveyed 
provided for a maximum annual leave 
of 18 working days. Later investi- 
gations showed that most collective 
agreements renegotiated for manual 
workers fromthe middle of 1961 to 
the middle of 1962 provided for an 
increase in the maximum annual leave, 
from 18 to 21 working = days, 
and made this increase largely de- 
pendent upon meeting certain age and 
seniority requirements. The propor- 
tion of collective agreements cover- 
ing unskilled workers and providing 
for a maximum annual leave of 18 
days declined from 50 percent in 
1959 to 37.6 percent in mid-1962, 
although the proportion of those pro- 
viding for a maximum of 21 or more 
days increased to 41 percent from 24 
percent in the same period. The pro- 
portion of collective agreements 


providing for a maximum annual leave 
of less than 18 working days de- 


clined from 20 percent in 1959 to 12 
percent in mid-196?. Of the sur- 
veyed collective agreements covering 
white-collar workers, only about 1 


percent provided for less than 18 
working days of leave; 80 percent 
for 21 or more working days, and 35 


percent for 24 or more days for such 
workers. 


From a sample survey by the Fed- 
eral Statistical Office in 1960, the 
parliamentary (Bundestag) labor com- 
mittee concluded that implementation 
of the new law will mean an average 
increase of 1.35 working days (1.58 
days for wage earners and 0.80 days 
for salaried employees) in annual 
leave per employed wage and salary 
earner.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


ITALY 


Budget Minister Doubts Wage 


Raises Responsible for Price  In- 
creases. Substantial increases in 
living costs during the last year 
have given rise to public criticism 
of Government policy and replies by 
Government spokesmen. The relation- 
ship between wage increases and the 
cost of living has been one of the 
most frequently debated issues. The 
governor of the Bank of Italy and 
the president of the Italian Union 
of Chambers of Commerce, for example, 
have characterized the tendency of 
wages to increase faster than produc- 
tivity as a cause of price increases 
and, if allowed to continue, as a po- 
tential cause of a weakened competi- 
tive position of the country's indus- 
try. Trade union officials have 
denied the validity of such apprais- 
als, pointing out that the wholesale 
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price index for nonagricultural prod- 


ucts rose less than ? percent from 


September 1961 to September 196?, al- 


though wage increases were most sub- 
stantial in the industrial sector. 
The Budget Minister, in an interview 
published in the weekly magazine 
Europeo on January 6, 1963, stated 
that steady productivity increases 
during earlier years had not always 
been accompanied by corresponding 
wage increases and that the approx- 


imately 15-percent rise in wages dur- 


ing 1962 represented only a catching 
up with the uncompensated productiv- 
ity increases of previous years. He 
added that "if, and to what extent, 
this general catching up of wages 
exercises a permanent influence on 
the price system . .is difficult to 
establish at present," but that he 
could exclude, for the time being, 
the possibility that the general 


rise in prices and thereby creeping 
inflation.--U.S. Embassy, Rome 


Increases in Man-Hours Lost Due 

to Labor Disputes. Almost 134 mil- 
ion man-hours were lost due _ to 
labor disputes from January to Sep- 
tember 1962, compared to approxi- 
mately 56 million during the same 
period in 1961, the Central Statis- 
tical Institute (ISTAT) reported. 
Nearly two-thirds of this loss oc- 
curred in manufacturing industries. 
The increase in strike activity took 
place despite general willingness on 
the part of employers to agree to 
wage increases rather than suffer 
work stoppages. The disputes have 
involved, largely, nonwage demands, 
such as union recognition in the 
plant, dues checkoff, and collective 
bargaining at the enterprise level-- 
demands opposed by a wide sector of 














wage increases, which had occurred private management.--U.S. Embassy, 
gradually, could cause a continuous Rome. 
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RUMANIA and accidents, the reduction of man- 


New Decree on Workers’ Safety 





in Rumania. A new decree of Novem- 
ber 5, 1962, on the promotion of 


safe labor conditions in Rumania, su- 


persedes a decree of April 20, 1953, 
and provides for a_ series of meas- 
ures designed to improve safety and 
health conditions in factories and 
institutions. Specific aims are the 
prevention of occupational illnesses 





ual labor by the introduction of ma- 
chinery, and improvement of condi- 
tions for employees performing heavy 
work and for women and children. 


The Ministry of Health and Soe 
cial Welfare (instead of the Central 
Council of Trade Unions, as provided 
for in the 1953 decree) will issue 
compulsory nationwide regulations on 
labor safety. Responsibility for en: 
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Ping forcing the regulations is assigned in detail the program for worker 

to the State Inspectorate for Hy- safety, the powers and duties of the 
- Due giene and Labor Protection, set up State Inspectorate for Hygiene and 
mile under the decree in the Ministry of Labor Protection, the tasks of trade 
, Health and Social Welfare. unions, and includes detailed provi- 
Sep- sions on pertinent scientific re- 
exis The Scientific Research Insti- search, education, and propaganda. -- 
same tute for Worker Safety of the Cen- UeS. Legation, Bucharest. 
tise tral Council of Trade Unions (CCS), 
ted, and the Hygiene and Public Health In- SOVIET UNION 
: one stitute of the Ministry of Health 
‘Jes. and Social Welfare are merged to Economic Report on_ Conditions 
cook form the Ministry's Hygiene and La- in the Soviet Union in 1962. In its 
3 on bor Protection Institute. economic report for 1962, the Cen- 
ot tral Statistical Office of the 
ffer A Council of Ministers’ Deci- UeSeSeRe Council of Ministers an- 
have sion of November 7, 1962, sets forth nounced that: (a) the gross output 
“a Production of Selected Commodities in the Soviet Union in 1962 
tive 
ele-- Commodity Quantity Percent of 1961 
r of ii iah a oh Production 
SSsy, 

TOO) 6:66 oe. cb6ebccdddicccec cedeccooesoss 76.3 million tons 108 

Crude Ollecccccccccccccccccccccceces 186.0 million tons 112 

COdlecedcececcocceceesccccoeeseeseeee 517.0 million tons 102 

Electric POWELecccccccccccccrscoocecccs 369.0 billion kw.-hrs 113 
Cementeccccccccccccccccscccsccccccece 57.3 million tons 113 

Pape re ccccccccccccccccccseccseececes 2.8 million tons 107 

Trucks and passenger CarSeccecccccces 578,000 104 
—— TraCtOrSecccccccccccccccvecesccccocs 287,000 109 

Cotton Labricseccccccccccccccccccece 4.9 billion Sqe meters 101 

Woolen fabricSeccccccccccccccccccce 469 million Sqe meters 103 

Leather footwearecccccccecscceccccccs 456 million pairs 103 
mane WatCheSe co ccccccccccccececececseeeee 26.1 million 100 
ma> — Radios and radiophonographseececcccece 4.3 million 101 
ndi- Television SCCSececcccrcceccccccccoce 2.2 million 111 
eavy | Household refrigerators.ccccccccccce 838,000 million 122 
ren. | Household washing machinesecceccccece 1.8 million 140 

Household sewing machines..cccccecee 3-3 million 101 

Soe Motorcycles and SCOOCETS.cccccccccce 671,000 106 

tral MSc cede coccccccececnceeeoedes coeces 9.4 million tons 109 
ided Granulated SURAPcccccccervceevecevcce 728 million tons 93 
ssue Canned TOGERs cr ccoccecesocetoeevecec 5.9 billion cans 107 
s on 
r en: Source: Trud ("Labor," the Soviet Trade Union Daily), Moscow, 

January 26, 1963, Pe. 1. 
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of industry exceeded the annual plan 
and was 9.5 percent greater than in 
(the production of capital 
goods had increased 10 percent, and 
that of consumer goods, 7 percent); 
(b) labor productivity in industry 
had increased 6 percent (in 1961, the 
increase had been a little over 4 
percent); (c) the average number of 
wage and salary earners in 1962 was 
68,400,000, or 2.6 million more than 
in 19613; (d) average money wages and 


salaries increased 3.5 percent, earn- 


ings of wage and salary earners in- 
creased 2 percent, and the volume of 
retail sales of consumer goods, 6 
percent (but it was stated that the 
consumer demand for certain goods 
could not be met and that the qual- 


ity and variety of clothing, fabrics, 


inadequate); (e) 
increased 


and footwear were 
the national income had 


6 percent, and (f) the volume of for- 
The popu- 
lation as of January 1, 1963, was re- 
Pro- 
duction figures for selected commodi- 


eign trade, 11.5 percent. 


ported as "over 223 million." 


ties are given in the accompanying 
tabulation. =--Moscow press. 





YUGOSLAVIA 
Trade Union Structure Reorgan- 
ized. On January 4, 1963, the Cen- 


tral Council of the Confederation of 
Trade Unions of Yugoslavia (CTUY) 
approved a reorganization plan which 
reduces the number of member unions 
from 14 to 6. Three unions will re- 
main unaffected: the Construction 
and Building Materials Workers; the 


Transport and Communications Workers; 


and the Agricultural, Food, and To- 
bacco Workers. The other 11 will be 
merged into 3 new unions, which to- 
gether will comprise about 68 per- 
cent of the total membership of the 
CTUY. The new unions will be (a) 
the Industrial and Mining Workers 
Union, which will include all indus- 
trial workers except those in con- 
struction, building materials, trans- 
portation, and food processing; (b) 
the Service Workers Union, which 
will include commercial, catering, 
communal service, and handicraft 
workers; and (c) the Public Service 
Workers Union, which will include 
state employees, teachers, health 
workers, and organized scientists 
and artists. 


Trade union membership in the 
first 9 months of 1962 was estimated 
at 2,635,000, representing about 
three-fourths of the labor force em- 
ployed in the socialized sector of 
the economy. On the basis of 1960 


data, when the total membership was 
2,471,727, the six unions ranked as 
follows: 


Industrial and 

mining WOFke rSececccccccce 916,030 
Public service 

WOTKETSccccccccccccscccccs 384,512 
Service workerSeccccccccccce 380, 740 
Construction and building 

materials workerS.ccccecce 270,632 
Agricultural, food, and 

tobacco workerSececcccccce 270, 225 
Transport and communica- 

tions workerSececccccccces 249, 588 
--U.S.. Embassy, Belgrade. 
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INDIA 


Impact of "Fringe Benefits" on 
Total Labor Costs Surveyed. The Em- 
ployers* Federation of India, in or- 
der to determine the impact of 
fringe benefits on total labor costs, 
surveyed 18 industrial groupings rep- 
resenting mines, plantations, and 
manufacturing firms, in late 1962. 
The study covered member firms em- 
ploying approximately 1.4 million 
persons. However, only those per- 
sons with monthly earnings of Rs. 500 
(US$105) or less were included. The 
survey was sparked by a_ report in 
1961 by India’s Institute of Public 
Opinion indicating that between 1951 
and 1958, the money value of fringe 
benefits increased 300 percent, but 
direct money earnings increased by 
only 21 percent. 





For the purpose of this study, 
the Federation defined fringe bene- 
fits as payments in excess of normal 
wages and cost-of-living allowances, 
paid or provided by the employer, in- 
cluding payments for (a) time not 
worked (holidays and vacations), (b) 
profit sharing and other bonuses, 
(c) social security, (d) workmen's 
compensation, (e) medical benefits, 
(£) welfare, (g) cultural and recre- 
ational activities, (h) provident 
and pension funds, and (i) the sub- 
aida of light, water, and hous- 
nge 


The survey showed that fringe 
benefits averaged 21.3 percent of the 
industry 


total wage bill in 1960. 


Of the total labor costs, profit 
sharing and other bonuses averaged 
4.7 percent, time not worked 4.8 per- 
cent, legal awards and legally re- 
quired paymenta between 6.1 and 7.5 


percent, and voluntary payments 5.3 
percent. Considerable variations, 
however, were found between indus- 
tries. For time not worked, the 


average cost inthe manufacturing 
sector amounted to 5.3 percent, but 
in the plantation sector this item 
accounted for only 3.2 percent. 


Each employee received an aver- 


age of Rs.311 (US$65.31) in fringe 
benefits, out of atotal average 
yearly income of Rs.1,462 (US$307). 


Employees in the manufacturing sec- 
tor averaged Rs.404 (US$84.84), with 
employees in petroleum receiving the 
highest benefits, as compared with 
Rs.196 (US$41.16) for workers in the 
plantation sector.--U.S. Embassy, 
New Delhi. 


ISRAEL 


Wage Decisions for 1963. The 
Executive Council of the General Fed- 
eration of Labor in Israel (Hista- 
drut), on January 13 approved a wage 
policy providing for a l-year exten- 
sion of the collective contracts 
which, in most cases, had terminated 
on December 31, 1962. The policy 
also provides for payment of in- 
creased family allowances under the 
National Insurance Institute, so as 
to include the second and third 
child of workers earning less than 
300 Israeli pounds (US$100) a month. 
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announced its inten- 
to request employ- 
in the 
without 


The Government 
tions, moreover, 
ers to absorb the increase 
cost-of-living allowance 
raising prices. 


On the same day, the Government, 


which is the largest employer in 


Israel, empowered the Minister of Fi- 


nance to open negotiations with 
civil service unions to extend cur- 
rent collective contracts for 


another year without change. 


The outstanding problem in- 
volves the Government employees, es- 
pecially the professional groups 
(i.e., engineers, doctors) who led a 
partially successful fight to break 
Histadrut's wage policy in the 1961- 
62 rounds of negotiations on collec- 


tive contracts. Currently, engi- 
neers, doctors, and civil servant 
unions in Haifi are pressing for a 


different wage policy based largely 
upon the recommendations of the 
Yorowitz commission that was ap- 

pointed to make recommendations on 

wage changes and working conditions. 

The Government, in following Hista- 

drut’s lead on wage policy for 1963, 

is thereby postponing for another 
year the Horowitz commission's recom- 
mendation that a new wage policy be 

effected for civil servants retro- 

active to April 1, 1962.--U.S. Em- 

bassy, Tel Aviv. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Women in Work Force Enumerated. 
According to Government statistics 
published in December 1961, there 
were 6,625,000 full-time housewives 
in Egypt and 453,000 women in the 
labor force. An occupational break- 
down of the women included in the 
labor force is as follows: 





Percent 


CleriCaleccccccsevccccccccccces ° 
AZriculturecccccccccccccvecece 23.5 
Public ServiceSccccccccccccece 35.6 


Trades (owners and 

WOKKErS )ecccccccccccccccccce 9.5 
Scientific Professionsecececes 2.6 
SaleSececcccccccccccccsecccece 8.3 
Transport and communica- 

CLONe ce cecccccccccccccssesece 04 
Managerial and adminis- 

Crativeccoccccccscccscccecece 3.0 
10.4 


OCthOrescccscccesscecscoececccoce 

According to the report, 31.1 
percent of the women in the labor 
force are under 16 years of age and 
18 percent are unmarried. The Gov- 
ernment employs 44,000 women, 
32,000 of whom are in the Ministry 
of Education and another 4,000 in 
the Ministry of Public Health.--U.S, 
Embassy, Cairo. 





Government Broadens Labor Law 
for Public Sector. A decree of De- 
cember 6, 1962, promulgated new- 


leave regulations relating to work- 
ers in the public sector of the econ- 
omy. The new regulations cover sick 
and annual leave and conditions of 
termination of employment. Ordinary 
leave is determined by the condi- 
tions of work and the decision of 
the manager of the establishment. 
Unauthorized absence on completion 
of leave is charged as "leave with- 
out pay" and a worker taking such 
leave is subject to disciplinary ac- 
tion unless he can give a valid ex- 
planation for the unauthorized ab- 
sence. A worker is required to ob- 
tain special permission from the com 
pany to engage in any work, paid or 
unpaid, outside work hours. He is 
forbidden to enter into business 
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which may involve a conflict of in- 
terests.°-U.S. Embassy, Cairo. 


Workers Receive Share of Prof- 
itse In implementing Presidential 
Decree-Law Noe. 111 of 1961, a number 
of Egyptian firms (primarily those 
engaged inthe retail trade) re- 
ported, according to late December 
press accounts, that they were dis- 
tributing a total of 105,462 Egyp- 
tian pounds (EE) (US$97,025), 25 per- 
cent of their profits, among 5,449 


Name Profit shares 
of company to workers 





Sednaduicccccccccccccece LE 4,882 
Gattegndeccccccccccccscce 3-564 
Salon Verteccccecccccces 3,744 
Pont remOlicccccccccccces 245 


United Textile Trade... 2,507 
El-Lababidycceccecccccce 1, 200 
Nasr [Ceccccccccecccccce 4, 233 


Bat Accccccccccccecsccces 5,969 


Egyptian Cold Storage... 1, 280 
WATCO. cccccccccccceccoce 2,775 
BenZ1ONecccecvecscccccere 6,700 
Hannaux (Alexandria)..ee 3,978 
Hannaux (Cairo)eccceccce 308 
Grand Factories.cccceces 800 


Note: 


employees for the period January 1 

to June 30, 1962. Forty percent of 

the workers’ shares EE (42,185) was 

to be paid in cash, 20 percent EE 
(21,092) to the social and housing 

services of the companies’ laborers, 

and the remainder EE (42,185) to the 

central social services for employ- 

ees and laborers. The following tab- 
ulation reported by the press, shows 

the distribution of the amounts re- 

ceived by the workerse--U.S. Embassy, 
Cairo. 


Number Cash 
of workers per worker 

559 £E 8.70 
338 10.50 
117 32.00 
45 5.50 

54 46.40 
240 5.00 
289 14.90 
1,595 3.70 
103 12.40 
73 38.90 
1,138 5.90 
433 9,20 
221 1.40 
244 3.30 


One Egyptian pound (EE)-US$2. 30. 
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MALAGASY REPU3LIC 


Strike by Port Workers. In the 
midst of the negotiations between 


the Tamatave port workers 


and the 


Malagasy Government over wages and 
working conditions, the dockers 
struck on December 13, 1962, without 
observing statutory procedures. 
Government orders to return to work 
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were ignored and on December 15, the 
strikers were discharged. The Pres- 
ident threatened the dockers with 
penal action if the strike continued. 
As a result of the stand taken by 
the Government, most of the workers 

began returning to their jobs on 
December 21 and were rehi red. 

Strike leaders who did not return to 

work are being brought to trial for 
their refusal to obey Government 

orders.--U.S. Embassy, Tananarive. 








among railway workers. Employees 
found guilty of violating the a- 
mended act are liable to a maximum 
fine of Rand 200.00 (US$280) and/or 
imprisonment. 


The measure also established a 
Conditions of Employment Advisory 
Board to replace the former Concili- 
ation Board. Half of the membership 
is to be nominated by the Government 
and half by workers’ associations, 
that the Board cannot re- 

















SOUTH AFRICA Disputes 
solve are to be referred to an ine 
New Labor Legislation Passed. vestigative body consisting of three 
The Railways and Harbors Acts Amend- impartial judges appointed by the 
ment Bill was promulgated January 24, Republic's  president.--U.S. Cone 
1963, banning strikes and slowdowns sulate General, Johannesburg. 
FAR EAST 
HONG KONG Planning Agency (EPA) report on 
changes in consumption patterns in 
"Rent Pause" Bill  Extended.-- 1962 and a Ministry of Health and 
The “Rent Pause" Bill (freezing Welfare report on population changes 


rents), which had been due to expire 
in October 1962, was extended to 
June 1963. The housing shortage in 
Hong Kong is acute and in order not 
to deter private investment’ in 
housing, the Government is eschewing 
adoption of stricter control meas- 
ures. The Government plans legis- 
lation in 1963 limiting rent ine 
creases to 10 percent every 2 years 
until 1967.--U.S. Consul Hong Kong. 


JAPAN 


Consumption and 


Changes Highlighted. 


Population 
An Economic 
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in 1962, 
leased at the end of 1962. 
cording to the EPA paper, 

tinuing and rapid increase in cone 
sumption spending occurred, despite 
the business slowdown that followed 
the Government adoption of a tight 
money policy. The rise in consumpe 
tion outlays was attributed to a 
steady rise in personal income, pare 
ticularly workers’ income, resulting 
from a shortage of young workers. 
This shortage was reflected in a 20- 
percent rise in starting salaries of 
high school graduates. The consump- 
tion differential between income 


two white papers, were re- 
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groups narrowed, owing to the larger 
wage increases granted to workers in 
the lower brackets than to those in 
the higher brackets. Food consump- 
tion remained steady, while clothing 
and durable goods consumption rose 
15 and 22 percent, respectively. On 
the other hand, the EPA report noted 
that (1) there was no change in the 
Japanese diet, (2) shortage of 
housing became more acute, particu- 
larly in Tokyo, and (3) public water, 
sewage, and transportation facili- 
ties remain overtaxed, adversely af- 
fecting living and working condi- 
tions. 


lation structure pointed to (1) a 
sharp decline in the population 19 
years of age and under, (2) an in- 

crease in the middle- and higher- 
aged working population, and (3) a 
sharp increase in the number of per- 
sons over 60 years of age. The re- 
port recommended (1) improvement of 
health facilities for mothers and 
children, to reduce infant child- 
birth mortality, (2) expanded train- 
ing for doctors and social welfare 
personnel, (3) expansion of facil- 
ities for rehabilitating those re- 
covering from illness, (4) improved 
municipal sanitary facilities, and 
(5) strengthened health and welfare 





The Welfare Ministry, in its measures in farm villages.-- U.S. 
report on recent changes in popu- Embassy, Tokyo. 
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BRAZIL 


Employment in_ the Brazilian 
Mutomobile Indust ry. In 1962, 


Brazil became the world's eighth 
largest manufacturer of automobiles, 
replacing Australia. Brazil's 1962 
output is estimated at about 200,000 
units. This is a considerable a- 
cthievement in light of the fact that 
the industry did not begin to de- 
velop until 1956. 


There were 12 plants manufac- 
turing motor vehicles in 1962, all 
of them located in S4 Paulo State, 
generally in the vicinity of the 
city of S% Paulo. All of these are 


ll 


privately owned plants except one, 
Fabrica Nacional de Motores, SeA., 
which is Government-controlled. The 
largest producers are Volkswagen do 
Brasil, SeAe and Willys Overland do 
Brasil, SeAe, both of which employed 
over 7,000 workers in 1961 and pro- 
duced over 40,000 vehicles each. 


Information on the number of 
wage and salary workers in the motor 


vehicle industry is available by 
company only for May 1959, except 
for scattered reports. A study 


undertaken by Servico Nacional de 
Aprendizagem Industrial (SENIA} with 
the cooperation of the Executive 
Group for the Automotive Industry 
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(Grupo Executivo da Industria Auto- 
mobilistica--GEIA) and the industry, 
showed that the 11 plants in opera- 
tion in May 1959 employed 26,213 
hourly and monthly paid workers, 
with approximately two-fifths em- 
ployed by General Motors and Mer- 
cedes Benz. (See tabulation shown 


below.) These totals include profes- 


sional, technical, and administra- 
tive personnel as well as skilled, 
semiskilled, unskilled, and appren- 
tice workers. Almost 4,000 persons 
were undergoing training. In addi- 
tion to apprentices, workers in all 
job classification levels up to su- 
pervisors and technicians were re- 
ceiving training. The largest num- 
ber of trainees (1,151) was found 
among the semiskilled workers. 


The manufacture of automotive 
parts is by far the largest part of 
the automotive industry in Brazil. 


The nation today is practically self- 


— 


sufficient in the supply of parts, 
In 1962, there were almost 2,000 
parts manufacturers employing over 
130,000 workers. 


CHILE 


loyment and Unemployment 
September e n September 


labor force, employment, and unem- 
ployment levels were determined 
through household interviews cover- 


ing more than 53,000 persons in 11 
Chilean cities. About 40 percent of 
the population live in these cities, 
The labor force of Chile numbered 
1,099,300 persons or 35.1 percent of 
the population of the cities covered 
by the survey and 52.2 percent of 
the same population over 13 years of 
age. Of the labor force in these 
cities, 1,046,000 persons or 95.2 
percent were employed and 53,400 or 
4.8 percent were unemployed. (Defi- 
nitions of employment, unemployment, 


Number of wage and salary earners in the automobile industry in Brazil, 











May 1959 
Hourly Salaried All 

Name of firm workers workers workers 
All TIOcnncnss 0aenennnee 18,862 7,351 26 2213 
KUL EPL STE Ee LUTE ey 2,852 651 3,503 
Parvicsdéctecioctvccsses 1,713 982 2,695 
General MotorSe.cccceccvee 3,690 1,573 5,263 
International Harvester... 414 240 654 
Mercedes BORB st ccroccosses 4,042 1,045 5,087 
a BB er re es 253 165 418 
VOMEGS od ccccdccocccccecsee 1,038 742 1,780 
Volksqagenececccscccccvece 2,182 556 2,738 
MERIT Ossicccedcociscecécece 2,678 1,397 49975 


1/ Fabrica Nacional des Motores, S.A., the government~controlled 


company. 


Source: Indistria Automobilistica do Brasil: Sua Mio de Obra, Seu 


Treinamento; SENAI--GEIA. 
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Figures are provisional and subject to revision, 
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and the labor force are similar to 
those used in the United States.) 


About 60 percent of the em- 
ployed were in service industries 
(commerce, government, finance, per- 
sonal, and other) and 32 percent 
were in goods producing industries 
(agriculture, mining, industry, and 
construction). Eight percent were 
not classified. , 


A larger proportion of employed 
persons were in blue-collar occupa- 
tions than in white-collar occupa- 
tions, but the relative percentages 
varied considerably between cities 
covered: for bluescollar between 38 
and 54 percent, and for white-collar 
between 21 and 34 percent. 


Unemployment in construction 
exceeded that in any other industry, 
except in Antofagasta, where un- 
employment was highest in mining. 
Employment levels in construction 
tended to fluctuate with changes in 
total employment.--Instituto de Eco- 
nomia, Universidad de Chile, Ocu- 


peeson y__Desocupacion, September, 
» Santiago, Chile. 





VENEZUELA 
Technical Education in Venee 
zuel ae There has. been a rapid ex- 


pansion in technical education in 
Venezuela in the last 9 years, but 
in 1960-61, only 0.2 percent of all 
persons between the ages of 10 and 
19 and 3.5 percent of all students 
enrolled in technical schools of any 
kind, according to a report prepared 
by the Ministry of Education in 1962 
for the Venezuelan Congress. Bee 
tween the school years 1952-53 and 
1961-62 (using preliminary figures 
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for the 1961-62 school year), the 


number of students in technical 
schools increased from 9,373 to 
50,940. In the same period, the num- 


ber of schools increased from 46 to 
168 Growth since 1957-58 has been 
greater than in earlier years. (See 
tabul ation. ) 





Venezuela: Enrollment and staff in 
technical schools, by school year, 
1952-53 to 1961-62. 
Number 
School Stue Tea- of 
ear dents chers Schools: 
1961-62.ee 50,940 2,493 168 
1960-6leee 43,986 2,422 152 
1959-60.0e. 34,037 1,944 135 
1958-59.0- 25,458 1,449 119 
1957=58.e50 19,357 1,169 92 
1956-S7eee 17,021 1,010 74 
1955-56.606 16,682 ee 74 
1954-5506 12,555 bei 65 
1953-54... 10,284 7° 60 
1952-53c06 9,373 2S 46 
Sourcet Memoria que el Min- 


isterio de Educaci6n presenta al 
Congreso Nacional de la Republica de 
Venezuela en sus seciones de 1962. 
pee-l0. 


Although more technical schools 
are concentrated in the Federal Dis- 
trict than in any one State, there 
is considerable distribution of such 
schools throughout the country, 
with the largest numbers outside of 
the Federal District, in the States 
of Carabobo, Lara, and Zulia. 


Between 1952-53 and 1960-61, 
there was a greater increase in the 
number of students in industrial 
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education than in any other branch 
of technical education. Enrollment 
in this field increased from 1,007 
to 15,036 and the numbers of stu- 
dents in commercial education in- 
creased from 4,304 to 21,318. The 
number of students in the primary 
grades studying manual arts in- 
creased from 1,488 to 3,167. 


A slight majority of persons 
receiving technical education ar 
women. In 1960-61, many more women 
than men were studying commercial 
education=--12,756 women compared 
with 8,562 men. In industrial edu: 
cation, by contrast, 14,329 students 
were men and only 707 were women.= 
Venezuelan Ministry of Education. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- ae 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 


by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 


of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as “al 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use Ste 
l 


as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 





limitation. 








Table 1. Italy: Population and estimated average labor force, 
by employment status, 1959-61 and January-July 1962 


(In thousands) 


























1959 190 - 1961 1962 

January-July 
Total POpulationececcccccecce 49,842 50,285 50,745 51,132 
Labor £OrCececcecece eoceceecce 22,006 21,724 21,886 21,530 
Employedecccccccccccccces, 19,564 19,969 20, 267 20, 240 
Agricul tureccecccccceces 6, 256 6,225 5,907 5,581 
Indust rycccccccccceccce 7,288 7,593 8,012 8,221 
_ Other activityrcccecccecs 6,020 6,151 6, 348 6,438 
Unemployedecececccccccccs 1,128 846 724 657 
Occasional workerSeccccoe| 1,314 909 895 633 





Source: Confederazione Generale della Industria Italiana, Rassegna di 
Statistiche del Lavoro (Review of Labor Statistics) Rome, September-December, 
1962 (1959 figures); March-August, 1962 (1960-62 figures). 
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Table 2. Italy: 


(In thousands) 


1/ 
Employment in selected industries, 1948, 1960, and 1961 








Industry 


Annual average 




















yp 194s- ~ 1960 1961 
Totalececcccccccccccccccecccccccccccces| 1,763.3 1,904.0 2,025.2 
Miningecccccccccccvccccseccecccccccccceses 67.6 39.6 37.3 
Manufacturing. cocccccccccccccecccccccccccs 1,661.8 1,824.8 1,947.5 
FOOds cccccccccccccccececececceceseseeeee 81.5 116.3 122.8 
TextileSccocccccccccseccccccsesecscescscees 552.9 428.8 433.6 
COttOnecceccccccccccccscecccecsecccoses 250.3 171.5 170.8 
WoOlecccccccccccccesececseccccceccceces 124.4 110.6 110.8 
Artificialeccccccccccccccccccceccccece 29.4 30.1 32.0 
Shoes and hatSeccocecccccccescceccccccce 37.0 54.0 60.1 
Wood and COrkecccccccccccessecccseeccece 18.1 27.7 29.9 
Paper and paper PLOdUCESecccccccccccccce 35.6 37.0 37.7 
Printingecccccccccccsccscccsecccessecece 32.4 48.5 51.0 
Leather and leather 200dS.cccoccccccccces 18.1 14.0 14.4 
RUDDE Fe ccccccccccccccccccccccccceseecece 34.3 30.7 33.6 
Chemicals and GTURScccccccccccccccccccce 111.1 141.8 150.0 
Nonmetallic mineral productScccccccccces 100.0 133.8 144.6 
Metal lurgycceccccccccccccccccccccecccece 108.1 108.0 116.2 
Tron and Steelecccccccccccccccevcccccs 89.5 89.1 96.5 
Other metalSececccccccccccccccsccccecs 18.6 18.9 19.7 
Foundry ProductSecccocccccccccscccccccece 33.7 45.3 49.6 
Machinery (nonelectrical )eccccccccccccce 282.5 390.0 434.7 
Electrical machinery and 
Materials cecocccccccccccccccesecseece 58.7 88.7 99.4 
Transportation CQuipMentccccocccccccceces 157.0 158.2 167.6 
Shi pyardSeccccccccecccccccveseccesesece 43.0 35.0 34.2 
Railroad materialSeccccccccccccscccecs 38.1 22.5 22.5 
Automobiles and alrplaneSeccecccccccce 69.7 94.8 105.0 
Other Indust rieseccccccccsecccccvccccccce 0.5 2.1 2.5 
Electricity (generation and 
distribution) ececcececcccccccccccccccccccs 33.9 39.5 40.5 








1/ Includes clerical and production workers. 


Source’ Confederazione Generale della Industria Italiana, Rassegna di 
Statistiche del Lavoro (Review of Labor Statistics), Rome, March-August 1962. 
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Table 3. Italy: Average haurly earnings of workers in selected 


1961 industriess 1948, 1960, and 1961 


(In 1ire2/) 





Annual average 
ry 1946 1960 1961 


134.90 235.70 252.39 
128.20 251.78 269.04 


Industry 








Totaleccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees 


Mini NBecccccecccccccccccceccccsccccecceeee 


Manuf acturingecccccccccccccccccccccccccece 134.21 231.94 248.18 
FOOd ce cccccccccccccccccccccecccceeccccses 112.69 188.72 203.87 
Textilesecoccccccccccccccccesscccccccces 117.50 187.39 198,23 

CottONe ccccccccccceccccccecescccscccces 114.70 184.59 194.72 


Waele ccccccoceesdcoccccococssecocecceses 132.90 202.58 213.80 
Artificialeccccccccccccccccccesecccece 131.10 232.40 248.80 
Shoes and hatScccccccccccccccccccccccces 110.13 158.64 167.41 


Wood and CORK se coccccccccccccsccocceecoce 110.40 163.29 172.09 
Paper and paper PLODUCESeccccccccccccces 118.80 221.86 249.86 
Printingeccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccecs 138.70 303.08 313.16 
Leather and leather goodSeccccccccccccce 130.10 199.23 212.44 


RUDDE Fe cc ccc ccccccccccccccccececcceeces 168.00 305.77 318.73 
Chemicals and ALUBScccccccccccccccsecece 136.90 246. 28 268.70 


Nonmetallic mineral productSeccccccccccs 129.25 205.10 222.88 
Met allurgycccccccccccccccccccesccccceccs 175.49 305.37 324.84 
Tron and Steeleccccccccccccccccccccece 182.10 311.51 331.87 


Other metalsccecccccccccccccccecccececs 141.80 276.73 290.51 
Foundry PTOdUCESecccccccccccccecccccseccs 144, 20 263.58 277.35 


Machinery (nonelectrical )ecccccccccceces 140.10 238.23 253.31 
Electrical machinery and 
Mate rialS.cccocccccccccccccsccccccccccs 147.10 239.93 256. 96 
Transportation equipmentecccecccccscccce 153.61 302. 38 321.50 
ShipyardSceccocccccccccccccccccsccccece 150.50 278.01 292. 34 
Railroad materialSecceccccccccccccccce 149, 20 296. 36 319.83 
Automobiles and airplaneScccocccccccce 161.40 318.58 336.86 
Other indust rieSeccccccccccccccccccccces 173.35 289.43 311.02 


Electricity (generation and 
distribution) ccocccccccccccccceccccccccs 172.50 380.18 423.64 


1/ Earnings do not include bonuses, vacation and holiday pay, or 
family allowances. 
2/ Par exchange rate, 625 lireeUS$1. 


Sources Confederazione Generale della Industria Italiana, Rassegna di 
Statistiche del Lavoro (Review of Labor Statistics), Rome, March-August 1962. 
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Table 4. Italy: Average monthly hours of work in selected industries, 
1948, 1960, and 1361 





Annual average 

















Industry 

1948 1960 1961 
Seer cacdespesauosedssensaeeseuseans 160 172 170 
Mininge coccecccccccccccccccecccccccceces 173 165 163 
Manuf acturingecccccccccccccsccccccccccccs 159 171 170 
FOOdccccccccccctecccccccceseececcccces 152 170 168 
Textilesecccccccccccccccccsecscsccccccce 150 163 159 
COCCONe ccccccccccccccceccccccecscces 152 160 155 
WoOleccccccccccccccccesesccceccccece 158 166 161 
Artifictaleccccccccccccccccccccccccs 157 176 174 
Shoes and hatSccccccccccccccccccccecce 124 144 142 
Wood and COrkecccccccccccccccccccccces 165 163 162 
Paper and paper producCtSecccocccccccce 173 182 182 
PYINtinge ccccccccceccccceccccccccssccs 177 181 178 
Leather and leather goodSecccecccsscce 158 166 165 
RUDDE Fe cccccvcccccccccccccccsccccccces 153 174 170 
Chemicals and GTURScecccccceccccccccece 171 178 175 
Nonmetallic mineral productSeccccccces 163 172 171 
Metal lurgycccccccccccccccceccccceccecs 176 180 178 
Tron and Steelececcccccccccccecceces 179 179 178 
Other metalSecoccccccccccccccccsesecs 160 181 178 
Foundry PTODUCESe ccccccccccccccccccsce 160 176 175 
Machinery (nonelectrical )ecscccccccces 160 175 174 

Electrical machinery and 
MaterialSceccccccccccccccvesccosscses 157 171 175 
Transportation equipmenteccccccccccccce 171 178 177 
Shi pyardSececceccccccccccccecsccccece 186 168 171 
Railroad materialsSeccccscccccccccece 181 193 189 
Automobiles and airplaneSeccocccececs 158 178 177 
Other industrieScceccccccccccscccceces 188 189 196 

Electricity (generation and 
distribution) cccccccccccccccccccccecce 194 188 186 





Source: Confederazione Generale della Industria Italiana, 


Agi seana 
Statistiche del Lavoro (Review of Labor Statistics), Rome, March-August 2 
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Ps Table 5. Italy: Indexes of productivity in selected industries, 
second quarter, 1961 and 1962 




















(1953100) 
aed Second Second 
Industry quarter quarter Percent 
‘wee; 1961 1962 change 
a General industrial indexcecceccccccce 196.2 215.7 + 9.9 
Manuf aCturinge ceccccccccccccevcccesecce 199.1 220.0 +10.5 
Metallurgycecccccccccccscccscceccccces 250.0 257.2 + 2.9 
Machinery and vehicleSecceccccccccccecs 216.9 237.3 + 9.4 
Lumber and furnitureecceocccccccccccsce 150.4 153.2 + 1.9 
Building materialSececccccccccccccccce 222.9 263.5 +18,2 
Textilescccccccccccccecscccscccccccces 125.6 133.8 + 6.5 
Food processing and tobacCOccccccoess 134.3 143.2 + 6.6 
PapC Fe ccccceccccccccccssccesccccscccces 187.7 207.8 +10.7 
Chemical scccccccccccecscccsesceccccece 269.1 312.1 +16.0 
Petroleum and coal derivativeseccceece 240.5 289.8 +20.5 
Artificial EL bere ccccccccecccccecccce 311.4 418.4 +34.4 
Hides, leather, LOOtweareccccccccccce 163.0 167.0 + 2,2 
RUDDEFecccccccccccecsccccccccscceccece 186.9 198.0 + 5.9 
Mini nBecccccccccccescccccccecccccecccee 182.9 186.7 + 2.1 
Electricity ANd BaSceccccccvcccceccccce 165.1 173.5 + 5.1 
Source: U.S. Embassy, Rome. 
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Table 6. Italy: 


1/ 
Consumer price index, 1959-April 1962 


(1953=100) 








1959 


Annual average 


1960 


1961 | 


April 


1961 
July 


Dec. 


1962 
April 





All itemBccccccvcccccccece 


FOOd cccecccccccecccvcceccece 
Textile productSececcccccces 
Articles of hygienececcccees 
Furniture and household 
BOOdSecccccccecccceccccece 
Electricity and Eueclecececcece 
Private transportationecececee 
HOUSINge coccccccccccccccccce 
Household servicesecceccccce 
Public transportation and 
COMMUNI Cat ONsecccccccececs 
Miscel laneouSecccccccccccccs 


112.8 


112.3 
100.8 
100.2 


108.4 
100.7 
104.1 
184.9 
154.7 


123.7 








116.6 


115.4 


113.4 
102.5 
100.3 


110.5 
99.1 
99.4 

204.1 

156.1 


133.1 
126.6 





117.8 


113. 
103.0 
100.2 


111.6 
99.8 
95.3 

222.3 

161.3 


135.3 





146.0 


117.1 


113.3 
102.9 
100.1 


111.2 
99.3 
95.1 

220.5 

158.9 


133.7 
143.2 


117.7 


113. 
103.0 
100.2 


111.6 
99.3 
95.1 

224.4 

162.6 


136.8 





146.8 





119.6 


116.0 
103.1 
100.3 


112.1 
101.0 

95.5 
226.2 
163.4 


137.3 
150.6 





122.5 

18.0 
106.2 
100.3 


122.8 
102.3 

95.6 
241.6 
164.9 


139.2 
152.8 





1/ The index is calculated from retail prices of goods and services 


throughout Italy and is based upon consumer expenditures in 1953. 


For 


further details see Numeri Indici dei Prezzi, base 1953-100, Metodie normi- 
» published by the Central Statistica 


Rassegna di 


Series A Noe 2 (October 
tute, Rome. 


Source: Confederazione Generale della Industria Italiana, 


nsti- 


Statistiche del Lavoro (Review of Labor Statistics), Rome, March-August 1962. 
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Table 3. Mexico: 


Average monthly earnings for wage earners 
and salaried employees; and supplementary benefits as a percent 
of total wages and salaries, by selected industry, 1961 











Average monthly _ 
earnings (in pesos 1/) Supplementary 
Industry benefits as a percent 
Wage Salaried of total wages and 
earners | employees salaries 

Vegetable Cis dekh 0 68 0% eee 1,316 1,851 21.2 
Rubber PPOAUCTSeccecccccces 15294 2,674 21.7 
NO. ii iio Cbbie dibdine 60400 608 1,267 2,615 21.9 
Automobile assembly. ceecoece 1,212 2,482 30.1 
Paper and paper products... 1,152 3,028 18.3 
Iron and steel foundries... 1,137 2,168 16.6 
Comentccccccccccccccccccece 975 2,714 16.6 
Artificial fibers 

(spinning and weaving)... 872 2,048 10.9 
Cotton (spinning and 

weaving @coceeeeeeseesoees 857 2,078 1926 
Wool (spinning and 

WORVERE 6 6s 606 606 veccecee 850 2,585 14.6 
SG... og bch edd bddoaseees 816 2,740 22.0 
SOPs cccccccccccccccccccece 810 1,416 2164 
HOSLCLYeccccccccccccccccsces 728 1,578 9.7 
DNR: 2 vi ivecdccctvvcose 715 1,708 12.6 
PUPCRESOOMS oc dc cocccoececce 699 1,851 2162 
PNRins occeveceoneeseeece 677 1,676 23.4 
POOR ko 0 6 ccececoccecesese 669 1,630 17.0 
CigarSecccccccccccccccccccs 645 2,444 14.8 
Meatpackinge.cccoccccccccccs 601 1,641 11.4 
DONE AGGncccdcceeceocrvescece 577 1,861 11.2 
Milling (wheat)....esecccce 574 2,195 10.5 
Canning (fruits and 

vegetables)...ccccccccccee 274 1,646 1725 

















See footnote on p,. 28. 
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Footnote to table 3, Mexico. 
1/ 1 pesomUS$O.08. 


Note: Average monthly wages per worker are obtained by dividing total 
wages (or salaries) paid during the year by the average number of workers em- 
ployed, The Revista contains no explanation of how the data are compiled, 
but it is assumed that the average number of workers employed is an average 
of the number of workers actually at work on the last day of each month of 
the year. The ratio of supplementary benefits to wages and salaries was ob- 
tained by dividing total yearly supplementary benefits by total yearly wage 
and salary payments. Seventh-day pay and overtime are presumably included 
as wages, and probably also regular wages paid during vacations and holidays, 
while additional allowances and bonuses are included as supplementary benefits, 
Although the data were obtained from selected establishments, it is not known 
how representative they are of their particular industries. 


Source: Secretaria de Industria y Comerico Direccién General de 
Estadistica, Revista de Estadigtica, March, 1962, Mexico, D.F., pp. 277-310. 








Table 4. Mexico: National income per capita 
in current and constant pesos values 


























al National income per capita | Index of national’ income per capita 

_ Year (1958=100) 

. Current Constant 

“9 pesos (1950) pesos Current Constant 

ob 1950.e00 | 15.453 1,453 4601 86.4 

age 1951 cee 1,766 1,517 56.0 90.2 

od 1952.00 1,905 1,469 60.4 87.4 

lays, 1953 cee 1,786 1,409 56.7 83.8 

efits. | 1954.... 2,055 1,479 6502 88.0 

mown 1955 ecee 2,517 1,572 19-9 93.5 
1956.06 2,754 1,639 87.4 975 
1957 eee 2,930 1,656 93.0 98.5 
1958.06 3,152 1,681 100.0 100.0 

10. 1959 e000 | 35273 1,706 103.8 101.4 
1960.06 3,441 1,719 109.2 102.3 
1961 esee 3,471 Ly) 110.1 ty) 
1962.000 3,588 (1/ 113.8 V/ 

1/ Not available. 
Source: Banco Nacional de Mexico, S.A. Review of the Economic Situation 

of Mexico, Mexico, D.F. September, 1962, Noe 442, p. 18, and December, 1962, 
Noe 445, Pe de 
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Mexico: Consumer price index for urban wage earners, Mexico City, © 
1953-62 ; 


(1958=100) 


Table 5. 





Fuel, light, 
Year Total and soap 





1952 oc cccvcccccvcccccce 67 
195 he cccoccccceoccceoces 70 
Miiansn6ceennsasenanehe 81 
Dit sens¢dithasecnane 85 
Too loceveccedoceseecene 90 
Ti as asses ekeanewahe 100 
TPF cccscvcserecsecoece 102 


ERE C8 eer ee 108 
RR, ES = eRe A 109 
Teich dcscehnnbaeutache 111 

Sources: International Labour Office. 1953 data from Year Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1261 pp. 416 and 434; 1954-61 data from Year Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1 >» Ppe 430 and 454; 1962 data calculated from Banco 
Nacional de Comercio Exterior, S.A. Comercio Exterior, Vol XIII, No. 3, 
March, 1963, Mexico, D.F. p. 215. 





























